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to be obscured by its more obvious defe&s. Written
as a " follow " to Paul Clifford and, so far as the author
was concerned, at a time of desperate pressure, Eugene
Aram has characteristics which were acceptable enough
to period taSte or arose inevitably from contemporary
circumstance, but are irritating to a less flamboyant
posterity. Undeniably Bulwer's perpetual tendency
to overwrite declares itself in exaggerated form through-
out the book, and for this exaggeration there was
reason and to spare. Excited with the flattery which
followed Paul Clifford and with a natural ambition
this time to go one better, he was tempted to
out-Bulwer Bulwer; tormented by grinding work of
every kind and by the nagging malice of his enemies,
he sought self-assertion in an overstraining of his
natural magniloquence.

He can hardly be blamed for a certain lack of
serenity by anyone who considers the sort of life he was
leading during 1831. Member of Parliament since
May, he shared in the excitements and exhaustions of
the firSt abortive passage of the Reform Bill through
the House of Commons, and lived the heftic life of a
Radical member in a Tory society, at a time when the
country was aflame with riotous disorder and those in
sympathy with Reform were regarded by the other
side as blackguards and traitors. At the same time
the success of Paul Clifford had established him as
perhaps the leader of the young novelists of the day;
had exposed him to the dangerous flattery of publishers,
and by November had placed him in the editorial chair
of the New Monthly Magazine; while the jealous
hostility provoked by his sudden rise to notoriety so
jarred his already fretted nerves, as to render him at
times almoSt crazy with wounded vanity and a sense
of his helplessness at the hands of his enemies.

Is it surprising that the hySterical self-consciousness
produced by a too-sensitive egoism, by money-troubles